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My Lord, 

I transmit herewith a letter* on our afiiedrs in Central Asia^ 
and I sohcit your Lordship's attention to it before perusing this 
letter. 

In the midst of perfect security an awful catastrophe has fallen 
upon us ; a conquest but yesterday won, has been wrested from us^ 
and for the first time in the annals of Britain an army has been 
destroyedj-i-no^ by a/oe, but by a people's hatred aroused by our 
crimes. This is not an insulated event ; it is a result of measures 
undertaken— not because of a necessity — but on the pretext of 
improving our condition, therefore is it appalhng— not indeed by 
the loss which it inflicts, but by the characters which it reveals. 

The external conduct of England, of which this event is a part, 
is unlike to the previous practice of England : no change of 
thoughts in the nation has led to this change of conduct in its 
Government — but the acts of the Government^ suffered only because 
concealed, have been made the means of perverting the thoughts 
and ruining the character of the nation, which seeks to justify what 
it has endured. Thus at once are the affairs of the State ruined, and 
the sense of justice destroyed in its citizens. 

Within ten years more diplomatic power has been put forth by 
England than in all the previous course of her existence in peace or 
war. In this new and inexplicable character there appears to be 
nothing too bold for her ambition — ^nothing too minute for her 
care ; exhibiting the spectacle of a nation convulsing by arms, or by 
diplomacy, the four quarters of the globe^ assaulting the body or 

* See enclosure, p. 27. 



arousing the passions of almost every people on the face of the 
earthy vhile within it is divided and powerless, and wholly indif- 
ferent to the measures in which it is involved, the disasters which it 
suffers, or the crimes which it commits, and receiving as foreign 
news the knowledge of the acts which itself performs. 

England is engaged in wars to oppose as an enemy in Ana that 
same foreign government which it calla her friend in Europe, She 
is engaged in leagues and treaties subversive of public rights* and 
of England's most essential and historic objects to advance the de- 
signs in Europe of a government against whose influence we are 
waging wars in Asia ! Of this policy the disaster in Cabool is the 
result, and ought to be the explanation. It shdws that England is 
both infatuated and unjust — that is, that amongst us is effaced the 
knowledge and the .practice of civil and religious duties. Public 
injuries and evils have fallen upon us because there has ceased 
to be in England a man conscious of what is just, and indignant at 
that which is criminal. But this danger is not for England only — 
it is for the human race— *>for England the shield of the weak has 
now become the weapon of the assassin, and in bringing calamity 
upon herself she threatens the universe with incalculable woes. 
This danger exists for England and the world, because Englishmen 
have ceased to know their duties to their fellow men and to their 
God. 

This infatuation might hitherto have been ascribed to the appear- 
ances of security and of triumph. These are now dispelled ; 
disaster and retribution have overtaken us. Here then was a 
chance — the last chance of safety. This judgment, if it suf- 
ficed not to open our eyes — might have sufficed to arrest our 
steps — ^but : — 

While the world (which England has peopled with enemies) rings 
with the penalty which has fallen upon our ambition — ^while this 
island and its dependencies are filled with anxious doubts — while 
thousands of families are clad in mourning from the announcement 
of this, which is but the first of our misfortunes — the Senate of 
Britain sits heedless and unmoved ! Men nightly engaged in anxious 
debate upon every, the most trivial incident, wholly exclude from 
their deliberations the disaster which has fallen upon England 
as wholly as they have excluded from their previous care the 
events which have led to it. Can any dangers menacing from with- 
out be so terrible as such a state existing within ? In this universal 
doubt not a single man is found even to dissent ; no man proposes 
investigation of the past ; no man speaks of expiation for crime 

* Treaty of 15t1i July, 1840, with mnrder and piracy perpetrated aiider it on 
the coast of Syria ; and the Convention of 13th of July, 1841. 



which the nation has committed ; no restraining prudence y no 
habits of business ; no sense of honesty or of shame ; no traditions 
of public law ; no ii^stinct of preservation ; and once again the 
Senate and people plunge madly foiward in the fatal course where 
they had paused for a moment, with this difference^ that what 
formerly was suffered in ignorance is now re-perpetrated con- 
sciously. We are no longer instruments but agents, and a policy 
which was on the point of being abandoned, becaiiBe all men had 
pronounced it to be '^ insane,^' is persevered in because it is proved 
to be disastrous! 

Has then the loss of sight destroyed the faculty of repentance, 
and is the time come when '^ he that is unjust is to be unjust 

still r ' 

The results just obtained in Persia and Affghanistan are exactly 
the reverse of the expectations held out three years ago, and of the 
objects proposed as the end of this pohcy by the Minister of the 
Crown, and accepted by the British Parhament. These results are 
however ei^lM^ Qonfirmations of what I then stated* as the inevitable 
consequeniies .of that very policy. Events have therefore come in 
regard to the matters of the highest national concernvent, to jus- 
tify the judgment of a single individual against that of a whole 
people. In addition then to the gravity of the circumstances which 
must arouse all men to reflection and inquiry, I feel that I have 
obtained a claim to be heard, and therefore am justified in seeking 
in a more direct manner than I have ever done before to call to 
these subjects the attention of men in England, who by the powers 
of their mind, or the eminence of their station, might contribute by 
intelligence to the safety of the state, as otherwise by ignorance 
they must contribute to its £Edl. But to whom shall we turn ? 
There is no man who feels that he is guilty in the crimes of his 
people.-^There is then no patriot. How can affairs be rightly 
managed when no one respects justice — and how can the spirit of 
justice live when no one knows feicts ? We have plunged into crime 
such as this country never committed before*— such as no country 
ever before has been guilty of*— not crime because passion impelled 
—not crime even because advantage was to be gained, but murder 
without an impulse —without a pretext — screened by no form, 
cloaked by no fallacy— murder on a suppUcant ! and no man in 
England mourns for England ! This in the midst of the teachings 
of religion — this in the midst of the cry of philanthropy and of 
universal peace — this by a civilizing state — ^by a people spreading 
its influence over the world by the benefits of commerce, literature, 
and religion. To whom then -are we, at once suffering by the fact 

* Transactions in Central Asia. 



and appalled by the consequences, to look, for useful energy or 
at least for sympathy in shame, grief and iiidignation ?— if not to 
-those who, by their office, have been separated from the ways and 
deeds of politicians, and who by their duties, are commissioned for 
the preventing and the reproving of transgression ? And if among 
them any one man be touched by the prospect of this Empire's 
fall — if any one can be moved by freedom and eivilization, defiled 
by its deeds— by the religion of Christ desecrated by England's 
crimes, then for us all might spring anew the sources of hope. 
The single man who so sees and feels, as a Watchman on the 
tower — may save the sleeping city. 

The thoughts that have greatly influenced the fate of men have 
been generated in sipgle bosoms ; and seeing what England has^ 
by a few individuals, been led to do, without her knowledge or 
her will for hex own injury, what might not one mast do, who 
seeing his country's danger, aroused himself to avert it ? 

Looking therefore on the danger as existing as yet only in our 
minds, and not in our eircumstances, I make this appeal to your 
Lordship in a manner that I have made to no other fidlow-citizen, 
because I have found united in you. in a. higher degree, than I have 
known in any other, that character and those traditions which seem 
to me to qualify you, if any man in England, at the present day, 
can be so qualified, to arrest the decay of the State, while preventing 
the destruction of the Church, which can be prevented only by re- 
storing to it usefulness-- usefulness in averting national ruin by de- 
nouncing and resisting national crime. 

llie abstinence of the Church, from interest in the public welfare, 
is to me the most appalling feature of the times, because the sanc- 
tion of the Church must be given to wrong unless exerted to resist 
it. But, as this arises not out of an intention of injury, but a mis- 
conception of duty, and therefore, if it be possible, to remove the 
misconception, the Church may be brought back to the consciousness 
of the duties which it has to perform, and therefore will its sanc- 
tion be withdrawn from evil, and its power exerted to resist it. 

The enemy by whom England is assailed, is one which, by the 
union of a proselytizing faith with a revolutionizing policy, is at 
once a spiritual and a carnal foe. Whilst overthrowing crowns it 
undermines creeds — and that by the same intellectual superiority, 
which enables it to plant in the bosom of unccmscious churches, as 
of heedless governments, the seeds of discord, of bitterness, of 
hatred, and of war — all becoming its victims, because each has been 
its dupe. This ought to have aroused, more especially the minds 
of churchmen, to energy and knowledge, and to a sense of the con- 
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nectt^B of tbe.^^^beiag id- ihe<SaetAttod SUiei ymre it only by 
the fact, tb^^itbe ^emy of ther o&e iathe encnay of tiie otker. 

la tbie ocHkYersatioiis whkfa. I had inth you, m&re thm a quarter 
of « year ago, I, for tW fiist?tiiae> exjiresi^ to a ehurcbman my 
seaee oi the duties of the Ghuvcb (and it m^»t lia^e been de^ and 
soteleai for me to have gi^on utterance to ahy thoughts on E^uch a 
subject in your presence), l then expressed my oontiotion, that 
the Chureh^ was responsible' fbr. a^ public errors, through which 
a]iOQe> in a- iste State, there could be diTision,' and fbr a powerful 
emphre tiia^ couid be danger. I farther saidi it was the duty of 
the Church to denounce public crime*— you admitted thiEit it was so, 
but: oidy wh»a' tibe case .was * dear and tl&e necessity evident. Feel' 
ing thiff to be the. realiilanger for any nttan's conseienee; as for any 
coiuitvy*8 oondBtion, I kiiouredto show that it was the duty of the 
ChxuQch^ as ^lat of ^te Judge, to make clear what was doubtful, and 
thereby to bdog laruth into evid<N!ice — that it was the part of the 
Church's higher intelhgence to clear mists away from the eyes of men. 
I ohs^ved that complications, iA public as well as in private affiurs, 
could arise-only through dereliction of duty^that their existence 
was no justification for enduring them, but a necessity fbr retnoving 
theiDi*-that no man could be a citizen who could not understand 
his country, and therefore complieation of affairs, which means con- 
fusion of mind, that is discord of opinions, extinguished citizen- 
ship. I ftirther sidd, that the attempt to complicate affairs, or to 
suppress knowledge respecting ^^^m, could only arise from designs 
in the indiyidual goyemors that were dangerous, or ftom incapacity 
that might be even more so ; that for the Nation enquiry became 
uecessavy as ift became difficult, for there could be no safety, and 
indeed, no positite knowledge of danger unless- these complications 
were remored ; no sense of right and wrong in any man while they 
sabasted, and no duty, political or religious, performed by any man 
who did not labour to remove them. I said, that the Church was 
not merely bounfd by its light and faculties to perform this task, but 
that it held its possessions and its authority in the State solely on 
the condition o£ performing it ; that, as its spiritual authority lay 
in the reproving of sin, so its temporal power had sprung and could 
only spring fh>m the restraining of t^nsgression in nations against 
other nations, and. from resisting public wrong iu the rulers of 
nations against their people. 

Since the period when these conversations occurred, this subject 
has been ever present with me. To this point do I turn again and 
again as the last and only refuge. <So prompted, while encouraged 

* The word Church is here applied, in its present acceptation, to the Clergy. 
Tlie Church is of course the people. 
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by the indulgence with which you received my wonfa, I now aubmit 
to you the following .consid^:atk>n», tending to firhow that the pro- 
positions that churehmen hare nothing to do with public transac- 
tions, and that Bishops are dispensed by their spiritual character 
from the obligatums attached to their seat in Parliament, are in op- 
position to the laws of the land, and to the conditions upon wMcb 
the Church possesses either property or power. 

The expression used to conyey the thought i» ** Churchmen have 
nothing to do with politics/' The introduction of this observation 
into our public judgment, coxresponds with the introduction of the 
Greek term mto our language, with a sense attached to it the very 
reverse of its value in Greek* The commencing error sought and 
introduced a foreign term to misapply it, and it has livted through 
that misapplication. " Folitipian" and "citizen" are, in the lan- 
guages from which they are drawn, synonymous terms; and if the 
latter term were placed wherever the first is used, the confusion 
would be removed and the error dispelled; for bo man could say 
'' Churchmen have nothing to do with citizenship/' or '* Church- 
men ought not to be citizens." The word *^pdlkieian'^'tluHl falsifies 
the perception of the most important of our duties, yet is it conti- 
nually in the mouths of men. The difference between the words 
'* citizen" add '^ politician" marks, the difierence between England 
at the two periods when they were introduced. 

In the word " Politics" there is at once the original idea, ^'know- 
ledge of public affairs ;'' and there is the recent English idea of 
'' factious contentions." We thus give to ourselves a common term 
for right and wrong —for duty and for sin— and thereby extinguish 
sense. If politics be understood as designating faction, no man can 
be a politician and a Christian ; but if poUtics be the knowledge of 
our duties as citizens, there can be no Christian who is not a politi- 
cian. If the churchman who says h^ takes no part in politics, 
meant that he had ceased to belong to a faction, (to which he can 
only cease to belong by being freed from the errors which cause the 
division,) then indeed would this be a word of hope : but, alas ! he 
only means to deny his responsibility as a reas<ming being. 

A nation's character is perverted by its acts, but before* its acts 
can be such as to degrade, the mind of each individual must have 
been perveited by its common tongue* It is when errors are thus 
conveyed in single words that the lips of a nation become unciean. 

When doubts arise as to the duties of men, our first business is 
to appeal to the past. There alone can we find the line from which 
we have deviated ; and the original of the state from which we 
have changed. When the use of powers are called in question, it 
is our duty to return to the conditions on which these powers were 



granted^ and the obligations under which they have been accepted ; 
for 80 alone can we regain either the knowledge of fadts, or the 
sense of duty. These are the old ways of the constitution upon 
which those who seek to preserve it must take their stand. In 
Tespect to the church these ancient ways must be broad^ and their 
foundations deep ; and if we apply ourselves to clearing away the 
encumbrances of latter times, we can have no difficulty in finding 
them, and no doubt in judging of them. 

Bishops have s^ats in Parliament. If it had not been the duty of 
churchmen to attend to politics, these privileges could not have 
been possessed. Occupying this station it is their duty to attend 
to public affiiirs. 

Prelates are members of this Council either in consequence of 
temporalities which as churchmen they hold, or as representing the 
church itself in the Qeneral Council of the nation. They sit in 
both capacities. Peers by tenure in right of their baronies : repre- 
sentatives of one of the Three Estates of the realm. Therefore are 
they doubly responsible for the performance of political duties. 

In the Saxon times the chief clergy were members of the Witte- 
nagemote, and they were administrators of justice. The diocese 
corresponded with the earldom ; and in the subsequent Norman 
period, as in that of the Saxon, '^ was established the joint jurisdic- 
tion of bishop and of earl. 

The bishops and mitred abbots were held to perform military 
service in like manner as the thanes. There is no instance on record 
of lands conferred upon the church in Saxon times except under 
the obligation of the Trinoda neceMttaSy constituting that property 
directly a feudal tenure ; feuds (beneficia) not being held under a' 
proprietor on condition of paying rent, but being held of the State 
on the condition of performing service to it. These services were 
twofold : the administration of justice, and the defence of the 
community. No feudal property can be honestly held except on 
the performance of these duties, or at least on* the fulfilment to the 
community of the objects for which the service was instituted. 
These were in those times the only objects for which Government 
was established ; for which powers were delegated, and for the per- 
formance of which benefices were appropriated. This is the won- 
drous bond of that strength which the children of such forefathers 

* The bishop was co-eqaal with the earl in his veepective capacities of jadge 
aud of baron ; and when the power of the earls was destroyed by standing 
Committees of the General Parliament, which were appointed for the special 
administration of justice, namely, the Privy Council, the Courts of Exchequer 
and of Common Picas, the church was deprived of a large portion of its rights 
and influence. 
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pretend to revere, but do not comprehend. This is rtke basis of 
the feudal system^ exi&tuag equally in the Sax9n,a,ad Norman periods; 
found equally among all the Gothie races ; and mdeed among every 
race, whose ancient^ simple^ and paweifol chfu^en» have aotbeei^ 
entirely effaced ; con^v^erting. the possession of property into a bond 
of protection, for the <;ommunity^ and into a d^yof knonFledge lor 
the possessor* No wonder th,at ^eat fabrics wei^e ?i^aed with siiaaaU 
materials by such men. No wonder thi^t they ha^ iirft U) tis-^iiMmu- 
ments of wisdom and of justice ; although in the prigin* these seeds 
^ere planted by bandits and by pini;tes. It was to this • obligation 
to serye the State in ejKcbange for the fends and l>eni^fieesepn£erred» 
that the phenomenon is intelligible of the absence' jn:thp^e periods 
of ta^es> the holders of th^ benefices being bound to the perfortaance 
Qf the entire serrice of the Goyerament within and without ; theoffioe 
qf goyerning being distri^ul^d as it wej;e to iha f$fid», instil of 
being concentrated in a general executive; 40. that the mind of each 
citizen was made alert> and in each citizen's bre&At was (wodueed 
the type of the Unity of the State, by eadi beings posseaaed of 'the 
entire knowledge requisite .for its cqnduct. 

But originally the feud was not the property of thesoilr-itwaa 
usufruct of a portion of its produce* SpirituiU boiefiees ha^e 
retained somewhat of this character. The temporal peers eonverti- 
ing their feuds into possessions, leave the nation to find other 
resources for its Government. Spiritual Peers retaining the bene- 
^cial interest conferred, hold themselves dischavged from all care 
of the commonweal. 

Thusy in ascending to the earliest period of ofur nation, we find 
common obligiU^ions imposed upon spiritual and teiaporal possessots 
of benefices ai^d property. No chai^ge in these respects took pkoe 
at the Norman period. The Church then held nearly onehalf of 
the manorial honours of Epgland—that is, 28,000 out of 60,000*— 
and Bishops and Abbots were ranked as Barons ; not according to 
their spiritual gradations, but by the charaeter of holding, and the 
number of knight's fees ; and under the abdve stated conditions of 
this feudal serrice was this rank obtained and this property pos- 
sessed. 

The Bishops are therefore Barcms of the Kingdom and of the 
King, exactly as the* Peers not spiritual. 

It is superfluous to continue the chain of evidence, the origin ia 
sufficient, and nothing oan be more distinct than that the Spiritual 
Peers hold upon the above-stated conditions their baronies ; and 
as Barons were bound to the full political serrice of the other Barons 
of the realm. 

But, independently of the rights and duties of prelates as holders 
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in chief of the Crown, they are the principal representatives of the 
Church— * that is, one of the estates of the realm. In the Saxon 
times, and during two centuries after the Norman period, there 
were hut two Estates, of which the Church was the chief. Then a 
third Estate' arose, and so essential was the presence of the Church 
even after it was only one of the three, that on occasions of the 
Clergy absenting themselves. Acts of Parliament were reversed, and 
judgment in capital cases rescinded, on the ground that the Church 
had not been represented.* 

It was the Papal See that sought to curtail the authority of the 
English Church, by preventing its dignitaries from becoming pos- 
sessed of high offices of the Crown, and restricting their judicial 
functions;— by the first, to restrain the excessive power of the 
Church of England, which had become at one time alarming to the 
See of Rome ; — and by the second, to. establish the general Canon 
Law or Roman Legislation, and power as paramount to the customs 
and common law of the separate Mngdoms of Christendom. It was 
the Puritans that revived, as a dogma, the maxim which Rome had 
with a special object enforced in England — the alienation of church- 
men from their civil duties. But then the Puritans were justified 
in reproaching the Church for not performing its duties, and they 
did not see that the error was to be eonrected by en&ircii^ the per. 
formauce of their duty-— not by endeavouring to denationalize a 
portion, and the most revered portion of their fellow citizens. 

While the Church still acted as a Church— a Member of the 
State— it did not, on occasions of grave and essential difference frqm 
the laity, abdicate its power of judging ; — it neither resigned its 
privilege nor its conscience, but after protestation withdrew from 
the Parliament. In tJiose days it could not hare entered into the 
head of man to conceive that one of the Estates of the Realm should 
be irresponsible for the acts of the Government, or passive in their 
enactment. 

The fulfilment of the conditions upon which lay as well as spiritual 
benefices were conferred requires not only acts to be performed, 
but knowledge to be possessed — the administration of justice re- 
quires knowledge of that which is just and unjust. The defence of 
the State could be no service unless its affairs were understood. If 
these were complicated endangered, or irretrievably sacrificed by 
antecedent errors or unheeded malversation, defence might be ren- 
dered impossible, even before danger was apparent. Those com- 
missioned to provide the practical means for defence had to see that 
this necessity was not needlessly or criminally incurred by injurious 
acts and unjust pretensions. This service, therefore, involved super- 

• The inferior clergy were represented by procurators. 
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visioQ of iDternatioiial relatious, and such was the early practice of 
England.* 

The feudal Monarch acted in the name of the Barons. In their 
presence every international compact was concluded, and every 
international measure decided upon ; they not merely signed but 
became guarantees for international treaties ; and even so late as 
the period of Henry the Eighth were treaties with foreign powers 
ratified by the three Estates of Parliament — the Prelates, the Barons, 
and the Commons ; and in the original of our State, when internal 
affairs were committed to a few, the external^ that is, the general 
interests were decided on by the whole people.f 

The Church's obligations then, as deduced from their tenures, is 
to understand those two points of government — the rights of man 
and man as established by internal law —and the rights of nation in 
respect to nation ; that is, international law, which again is based 
on the municipal law of each country, and on the sense of that 
which is just, common to all countries. If in regard to the first 
their supervision and intervention is not requisite, seeing that care 
has been taken to secure integrity in the administratiou of the law. 



* This supervision of the foreign relations of the land by its estates, and the 
participation of those estates in all international acts, was 4ftie practice of Eng- 
land down to the Revolution ; and again, in the Act of Settlement, which placed 
the present family on the throne, so much of the thoughts of ancient times was 
preserved as to limit the prerogative of the Crown regarding peace and war, to 
the defence of the hereditary dominions of the Crown of the three kingdoms, 
'and requiring, in regard to all international transactions, the pre-knowledge 
and inpervision of the Privy Council ; fixing again upon the members of that 
Council the sense of responsibility by requiring the signature to all decisions of 
the assenting members. 

t So among the Greeks, when internal afikirs were decided on by a Senate, 
diplomatic affairs were brought before the public assembly. There f were the 
ambassadors of foreign states introduced to expound their missions, and th^ of 
different states to debate with each other. To conceal diplomatic transactions 
from him, or from those who have internal power constitutionally in their hands, 
is to ruin at once the Constitution and the Community. A free State that 
neglects diplomatic transactions cannot be safe; and when in a free State 
diplomatic transactions are kept secret, the Constitutiou is subverted. 

The House of Commons has gradually come to be the Sovereign of England ; 
the Minister is therefore the servant of that House, and that servant conceals 
from his faster the knowledge of what he is about. Information is withheld 
because negociations are pending, so that what was a reproach to an Athenian 
in the time of Philip, is a reason for an Englishman in the time of Nicholas. 
By this we are not changed from a free to a despotic state, but the Constitution 
that we have is rendered worthless, and the preservation of the forms of 
Freedom serves but to subvert the objects for which it is prized; and 
how easy for any man of weight or consideration to prevent this wrong. 
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there remains then but one of the original burdens for them to bear» 
by which this property is held — the maintenance of international 
law (diplomacy) — and this, while a matter touching our very exist- 
ence as a nation, and the moral character of each man, is a matter 
wholly neglected. So that the whole power of this empire as bear- 
ing on other States, and re-acting on itself, is entrusted to the 
keeping of a single man, filling the office of protector of our national 
rights and interests — not because of gradual advancement through 
a course of study and service— not designated by a monarch's choice^ 
or elevated by a people's confidence-r-but who attains that office as 
a subordinate one because belonging to the accidental majority of the 
House of Commons, the leaders of which> in latter times have, in 
violation of the Laws and Constitution of the Land, formed them- 
selves into a secret association, called Cabinet or Closet, carrying oa 
the government without the knowledge of the great Council of the 
Realm.* 

The disregard of law and their neglect of duties by the rest of 
the nation adds, if anything can add, to the obligations upon the 
Church to perform its part. For this which concerns all, which is 
the first of necessities as well as the first of duties, it is not only that 
every class has been negligent, that every section of the community 
has been indifierent, but that each special body has itself a reason 
for disregarding the common welfare. The lawyer, absorbed in his 
professional occupation, confines his mind and restricts his judgment 
to that portion of public questions which is designated legal. f The 
soldier conceives himself restrained by miUtary subordination from 
understanding what is right and what is wrong, and imagines him- 
self justified by the orders of a superior in the perpetration of any 
crime.^ The man belonging to a party is justified to himself in dis- 

* There is no judgment more solemnly formed, or more completely estab- 
liBhed in my mind than this — that £ngland*s life caimot be prolonged unless 
she has a few young men brought up to the study of diplomacy. This will be 
the first result of any useful attention given to these subjects, and without it 
the most fortunate accidents will not be of any use. Were there in England 
statesmen or members of the diplomatic body conscious of that which is under- 
stood by the subordinates of a Russian Legation, instautaneonsly every dan- 
ger, as every difficulty, would cease for England. 

t The Roman citizen was lawyer, priest^ judge, soldier, censor. Rising to the 
highest he re-descended again to the lowest offices of the State. In the mind 
and character and practice of each were contained, therefore, the whole of the 
parts that constituted the citizen. Amongst us they are subdivided. How then 
can we have knowledge, and how can we be citizens ! 

t Rome has left us the example of the severest discipline, joined with the 
strictest justice. 

The Roman soldier was not called upon to draw his sword by the orders ema- 
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regarding things that are not interesting as connected with party 
warfare, and even the body set apart to teach other men their duty- 
hare a reason specially belonging to their caste for ^disregarding 
duties peculiarly their own. 

Herein lies corruption, that is the decomposition of a state, the part- 
ing as it were of the flesh from the bones. The greatest of philo- 
sophers describes a decaying state as one in which all men have 
many opinions, but no man has any judgment. "Where many can 
perform well separate duties, but where none have a sense of that 
which is pre-eminently just and useful. 

Every law of the land bears the designation of the Lords spiritual 
as that of a power enacting it,"^ and it is the first of the three powers 
rehearsed. Who can be expected to care for the public weal, when 
the first in authority and in station, as governing the State, and as 
framing laws for its government, declare themselves restrained by 
duty from understanding those things with the execution of which 
they are charged, and for the due performance of which they have 
been beneficially endowed ? For the enactment of a law in order 
to regnliEite the minutest concern, the concurrent force of the assent 
and the authority of the king and the three estates are requisite, yet 
such is the condition to which England is brought, that the violation 
of all law human and divine — the trampling on the most sacred 
rights and duties — the destruction of the dearest interests of the 
land — the overthrow of the Constitution itself have been perpetrated 
without any form of law whatever. To declare an unjust war against 
one half of the human race, to involve this Empire in national murder^ 
to entail upon it thie loss of tens of thousands of lives, in retribution 
for that murder^ has required not so much as the formalities requisite 
for cutting a road 6r building a bridge. Mere ignorance of what is 
right and wrong — the mere consciousness in each individual of his 

natin^ from the will of a miolster or the decision of a Cabinet — he was not 
called e?en upon the authority of the chief of the Executive Governmentf 
sanctioned by the most solemn forms and announced in the most public manner. 
The Boman soldier drew his sword only after the Senate had decided upon the 
war — after that decision was referred to a body of religious judicature (the 
Fecial College) after that body had addressed itseif to the Foreign Gotremuent 
with whom existed the grounds of quarrel^after it had sought In vain redress 
and had made solemn proclamation of the war throughout the Roman State* and 
to the people constituted enemies by the act. Thus by respect for the forms 
in which alone justice can li?e were united the severity of Roman discipline, 
with the integrity of Roman citizenship. 

* In early times the Monarch enacted in his own person '' I." The signa- 
tures of the Barons being added under the words '* his testibns.'' In the 
troubled times of King John, when he could not assemble a sufficient number 
of barons to give authority to edicts, he had recourse to the word " wb," 
omitting the signature of the barons. 
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being unable to unravel the cOmplkation in which the conntify is in« 
volre^ has given the full value of the direct efficiency and supj^orfc 
of the Parliament and the Constitution to these crimes and to these 
injuries. Those by whom they have been perpetrated knew dierr 
nation sfif&cientjiy well to reckon oi^ entire impunity for any crime, 
when the detection or exposure of it required integrity, vigour and 
knowledge — that is patriotism* 

iPhe Bishops, excluded from judicial and executive functions, are 
men elevated to the station they occupy by pre-eminent qualificatiouB 
— they have ndther be^n absorbed in technical labours, nor engaged 
in the contests of action — their faculties have been exerted in a life 
of well doing to their fellow-men, in the study of their own respon- 
sibilities and duties, since they are raised above their feQow-men to 
to be their guardians and their guides — to these members of the 
Hig^ Court of Parliament, the nation smitten and stunned must now 
look. — In them must reside, if any whiere it is to be found, integrity 
to resist the contamination of the times-7-courage to denounce the 
crimes of the powerful. 

But no duties can be performed uidess knowledge is possessed^ 
foxd the Church, in order to be able to see what its daties si^ mUsi 
at least possess one man who has made hiJmself aoq&ldnted with the 
affairs of Bngland, who has mastered the cojodtnon rights of nations, 
tlie stipulations that bind them, and who has traced the deviations 
by v^hich alone confusion has been produced, and danger en*' 
gendered. He will khow how and what evil Eng&nd has done*-- 
wlut injustice she has suffered — what she has peipetnited — then 
will judgment come forth with power^ and the voice of RhA. irfia 
declares the truth, will be that at once of Judge and of Saviour. 

Without this study every man wanders in the daric. 

But had there been honest men in England it would have required 
no unravelling of diplcnnatic comptications, to protect us against* 
guHt and danger. Men who had the feeling of justice would at 
once have detected acts which were unjust, and arrested them. An; 
honest nation can no moire be betrayed by its own leadiixs, than it 
can be injured by the injustice of other states. 

Theri ib nothing that can injure Bngland, save h^r own deed—' 
tliere is no deed of hers injurious to herself, that has not first been' 
unjust to others — theirfe is no confusion in men's minds, save when 
injustice has been coihmitted. There are states that do profit by 
injustice — it belongs to England to do justide for her owii^ 
benefit. 

It is the great honor and fortune of England, that she suffers by 
doing what is unjust, and, therefore, until the infatuations of 
these latter days, the whol^ care and thoughts of Englahd have been- 
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given to maintain the rights of nations and to prevent powerful 
states from injuring others. England, therefore, presents in her 
interests the deepest obligation of a public and national kind, to 
be upright in her dealings : and she presents in her practice the 
foulest and most criminal deeds, public murder without any forms, 
without any pretexts, committed without the knowledge of the 
people by whose authority they are perpetrated.* Our dangers 
therefore, are our crimes. Let the crimes be repudiated and the 
danger is averted. To whom does this task belong but to the 
Church ? If the Church raises its voice and hand against guilt and 
crime it saves the State, and not saring the State, it yields its 
sanction to guilt and crime. The Church from the protector be- 
comes the destroyer of the State. Its sanction and authority are 
employed to dissolve the bonds of charity and truth by which the 
State is united, and changed itself in character, it becomes the 
curse of the land, whose blessing it was instituted to be. 

The State has grown by the Church's culture. The Church 
instead of growing with that growth has dwindled away. By com- 
paring its present with its past thoughts and conduct, the cause of 
that decay appears. Former Prelates exercised their faculties and 
their authority to ensure the just conduct of public affitirs, .thereby 
preserving peace, that is to say, preserving our rights from being 
violated, and preventing this nation from violating the rights of 
others ; and when recourse to arms became inevitable, those Prelates 
bore the public burdens entailed by war, and shared with their flock 
the dangers of the field. The Barons of the Church to-day, who 
inherit their benefices and their rights from such predecessors, no 
longer contribute by their property, nor bear arms on their persons 
for the common defence, and further they cease to possess that 
knowledge of public affiairs which would enable them to prevent the 
occurrence of wars not necessary, and they have thrown away the 
right, and disregarded the duty to arrest and denounce wars not 
just. Concurrently with this deterioration of the character and 
functions of the Church has arisen, and now is daily waxing stronger 
a spirit of change which is not a restoration of the past, but an 
aggravation of the evils from which it springs. The Church become 
powerless, is menaced with change ; that change, tending not to 
impose but to withdraw responsibilities, and the course adopted by 
the Church to resist that change, is not the fulfilment but the aban- 
donment of duty. It is indeed a lamentable thing when it is 

* Russia gains for herself when she does iujustlce upon others. England's 
profit lies in doing Justice to others. England has united herself to Russia. 
This faet alone explains that England has become the reverse to all nations and 
to herself of all she has been, and of al! she ought to be. 
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necessajy ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ tlie.past^ because a nation mu3t Jiave lost the 
faculty of distinguishing good from evil when it has let slip from it 
that which is good and taken to itself that which is evil. There is 
still something more lamentable, which is this — that a nation should 
be in such a state, that those who watch its decay dread its senses 
being awakened to the consciousness of the misuse of power from^ 
the conviction of its inability to understand^ and thereby to remedy 
the wrong from which it suffers. In such a time restoration can 
only spring from those in whose hands the misused authority is 
already placed. 

When I reflect on what the Church might do at this hour —what 
it might prevent— how at scarcely more than the cost of a mental 
and moral effort, it might reclaii|i England, and become at once it^ 
guide, protection, and authority, — I have no difficulty in compre- 
hending how that power of the Church which dazzles through the 
mists of nearly two centuries, was merited and obtained. 

No country has produced such remarkable churchmen a^ Eng: 
land, and we have received their names as those of ambitious and. 
dangerous men. When monks and priests could overawe the 
mightieftt monarchs and restrain the iron Barons by whom the 
soil of this Island 'was conquered, the Church must have proved 
itself worthy of confidence. Whence such cpnfidence I can Nations 
rise save by the comprehension of afiairs? And who amongst a 
rising state can be powerful save those that understand them best 7 

Subsequently the ambition of the Church had to be resisted. 
This only proves how great had been its original charfkcter and 
services, ^ce so great had been its power. Power possessed may 
be misused, but power is never obtained by violence — it is volunta- 
rily yielded. — In times less great than these, the Church held 
duties (now termed political as opposed to spiritual) to be a more 
solemn trust and obligation weighing upon it than upon the other 
members of the State. It coveted the administration of Justice — 
it appHed itself to legislation as an institute of education and 
morals — it interwove the meicj and the justice of rehgion's truth 
in the letter of the laws of Christian States, and causing 
oommon obligations to be respected by each of the separate States 
of Christendom, it became the source of International Law.— It 
took from war many of its worst characters — ^limited its frequency 
— and regulated the conditions, and established the forms by which 
it should be made. Thus was the influence of the Church main- 
tained by its wisdom and its uses^ and in spite of the growing 
corruption in that Church's faith and practioe, men., contin^ied to 
revere an institution wbich in . a temporal,, sense coi^ipH^^.tOi fa|^{ 
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a portion of those duties which conferred on it the title of 

Mother. 

Now let UB mark the progreBsive stages through Which the 
Church has declitiei !— Originally the community was divided into 
two parts— the clerks and the laity— then the church fell to be one 
of three estfetes, — then the estates as constituent portions of the 
realm ceased to possess their value and to perform their functions, 
—The Commons gaming in strength, by change in taxation, the 
-weight of the Church was thrown into the House of Peers, and 
the Church destroyed as a co-efficient portion of the Government, 
whose sanction as that of a body was necessary to the tnactment of 

^ecery law. 

In the House of Peers at first spiritual barons constituted a third 
of the body, (Lay Peers 100, Spiritual Peers 50). In the further 
progress of decline, the House of Peers came to be composed no 
longer of the great holders, but was filled with nominees of chang- 
ing cabinets, while the spiritual members were reduced to one half 
of their original number, and in that body so degraded from a 
tMrd, the spiritual Peers now constitute Scarcely more than a 
seventeenth part, (26 to 462). 

Thus has the CJhurch from the position of the first of two 
estates fallen to a fraction of a chamber, the authority of which 
hus perished in having lost all control over the public expenditure ; 
and at the present day by admitting that it is not for spiritual 
Peers to take part in temporal affairs, the inutility of the Church 
is established from the evidence of its own lips, and danger even 
ticcrues by its extreme dereliction of duty, to the very body with 
which it is now associated. So that the decay it has undergone, as it 
has ceased to understand the public interests, must lead us back to 
the previous conclusion --that it was by understanding them that 
it had grown great. 

But independently of the obligation on which temporalities are 
held, independently of the conditions of the constitution and the 
enactments of thd laws of the lahd, independently of the prompt- 
ing and reproach of historic I'einifaiscences, there are other don- 
sideration« which toake the knowledge of public affairs a duty to 
tile Church, and which constitute that duty t&e most solemn that 
canwei^h ujpon the conscience of man, as the most important that 

can belong to the members of a community. 

Every Churchman is a citizen — he was a citizen before he ac- 
cepted of holy orders. It belongs to" nb man to renoimce the 
bonds which attach him to his native land, the allegiance that 
binds him to tits Stbvereign, the diities that associate him with his 
fellows. ETery office must exist in obedience to the laws of the 
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land, and the acceptan^ 6^ anoffte cmnot ^heol'ire, but tlie more 
bind men to' the performance of their duties as citizeiw** If there 
"were an office that requilred men to cease to be dtizens, that office 
wosld itself be the destruction aiike of law and of sdciety, and it 
^ouM be & crime tbt «iiy' m^ t6 accept it. 

Churchmen are therefore citizens— ^tiftens in the free Stlit« of 
England ; and as well might a Churchman deny the obhgations of 
a fether or of a son, as those of a citizen ! 

It is the duty of a citizen to understand, the condition of his 
country, to possess the knowledge of these things, through igno- 
imnce of which men are divided «t home, to ttnderstand these laws, 
through the disregard of which we suffer wrong from other nations 
or inflict ift.' Comparing ourselves with ourselves it may appear an 
impossible task thus to be a citizen, but looking at other times, this 
will be found to be the condition of every people which has become 
great* We know fi*em Holy Writ that deisolation is the portion of 
the State divided against itself, which punishment would not be 
just if faction were Aod criminal* And what is faction but error 
respecting publte affairs, from wrhich a citizen must he free ? 
" But Churchmen have not only to be citizens, they haVei to miske 
etiizens of other men, teaching them the way, and -walking before 
them* 

The Church — ^first citizen — is then Teacher, it makes citizens by 
teaching men to be just. 

The evidence of the Church's usefulness is to be found in the 
life and character of ito flpckv-^Does that flock do justice and 
love mercy? Is it moved with brotherly aflection ? Is it one that 
executes ju^iccy shielding the weak, resisting the oppressor? Is it 
one that detests violence and rapine, and turns away from blood f 
No ! this people is a house divided against itself, but it rises as 
one man to do wrong against the Stranger. — Its hand is swift to 
shed blood, and it exults in its transgression, and no' words of 
rebuke have been heard against the iniquities of earthly rulers from 
the Ministers .of the God of Justice. They were' silent in the face 
of the crimes of power. They bore no message to their Soverei^ 
from the King of Kings, and they dentounced no judgment and no 
retribution on a generation of evil doers, they had not taught 
justiee, they; could next denooinee transgression. 

The State has conferred on the Church the office of teaching 
iaen« By accepting this office the Church accepts the guardianship 
of the destinies of this empire.f Our giuilt when we are crimiiiiad, 

.. * ChjStha«i peiated out the, ummpt tb foree aduty on Military Offictes^ 
Spdepen^ent of thew «luii«i a»«HiBeii% as suffioitet Bione to destfoy England^ 
t Tbe Church retains the entire control of the education of the public itt4dk 
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our suffering when unfortimate, are therefore sine laying at that 
Church's door. The Church has failed when the nation is guilty 
of crimes ; the Church fails when it does not denounce those that 
are committed. And by what .means can it resist that, which is 
wrong in individaals when its silent sanction is given to acts of the 
state that render base and criminal each separate member of the 
community ? 

But the Church, Citizen and Teacher, is invested with stfll more 
solemn rights and charged wilh still loftier duties — It is P&eacher 
-fe-Preacher of the Christian Faith — that faith the wondrous mystery 
of which is founded upon Justice — a sacrifice to unite justice with 
mercy, ~^a faith teaching that nothing is truly terrible but guilt, 
and that no guilt can be redeemed without sacrifice, — a faith not 
resting in signs and forms, but teaching us that the tree is to be 
known by its fruit. 

The faith of Christ when preached to men was moreover accom- 
panied with a tempor^ promise and an earthly covebanty — thai 
covenant was good-will between .menj— that promise was peace 
upon earth, — there can be no peace without justice and no justice 
without judgment ; and what is judgment but knowledge ? It is 
only when the Church teacheb to.be just, and to know, that that 
promise can be kept and that covenant fulfilled. Then it is that 
Jdstice and Peace have kissed each other. But when the Church 
has neither taught Justice nor denounced crime then is the promise 
of the faith broken. When a State hm rushed into war without 
eause, if it contain citizens or christians, they will resist and 
denounce the crime. If there has been then no resistance and no 
denunciation, then has there ceased to be within it either a citizen 
or a christian, — and the' Church that hflis not taught its fiock to be 
citizens, has not tau^t its flock to be believers. Judging of the 
tree, as we are told to judge, — by the fruit, we must hold such a 
Church not to be the Church of Christ, nor such a flock worthy of 
His name*  

The Church holds property on the condition of- performing their 
part in the govemmmt of the land; 

The Church is composed of citizens whose duty it is to understand 
puUic affairs. 

The Church is composed of ChristiaQS who have to labour to 
preserve peace upon earth by preventing wrong. 

The Church is a teacher of moflds, instructing men> in what is 
just, and thereby fitting them* tobe citi«^na« 

•ad the UniveYfiities, that is ta lay of th0%)AM of tnett from wbieh Statesmen 
and Ministers are drawn, andwlioeniistit^yaimotlfeaelttftfveljity the 4w0 Houses 
«f ParKament. .. 
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file Church preaches the Christian faith, instructing men to be 
juBt» without whidb they cannpt be Christians. 

The Dignitaries of the Church have a seat in Parliament as 
temporal Barons, and are hound to discharge their duties as such. 

Members, of the Church make oath, as memberef of the Privy 
Council, to advise the Monarch regarding the conduct of those 
a£fairs specially intrusted to his care, becoming responsible in their 
persons, and on their heads, for the just conduct of those afifairs 
which, by the prerogative of the Crown, have been withdrawn from 
the previous knowledge of the Common Council of the realm.* 

If any of these propositions be correct, (and it appears to me 
that every on^ of them is indisputable,) he who says that Church- 
men haye nothing to do with politics, has perverted, to the injury 
of his reason, the faculties that his Maker has bestowed upon him, 
and labours, as far as in him lies, to confirm other men in sin, to 
lead the Church into transgression, and the State to ruin. , 

I con<%ive, my Lord, that I have proved the proposition which it 
has been my endeavour to establish ; and if so, I cannot doubt 
that ev^ Churchman to whom that proof is presented will be a 
changed man in regard to. all the things, flowing as consequences 
from the correction of that error, that is to say, as a matter of con- 
science, he will apply himself to understand the interests of his 
country — as a matter of commission and charge he will charge upon 
that nation in its corporate character, and on each individual, crimes 
that its cruel hands have so lately perpetrated, and are now pre- 
paring to repeat — ^he will make this charge in the Councils of his 
Sovereign, in the Senfite of the land, in the streets, in the lanes, — 
it will be heard from the Episcopal Thrones as from the Pulpit of the 
Parish Church. From this duty there is no escape, if Churchmen 
are really citizens. For this empire there is no safety but in the 
resumption, by some portion of its people, of the character, both of 
Christian and of citizen — and who are to resume this character, or 
to perform this duty, if not those who are commissioned to instruct 
other men ? If there were, any other class of men that could save 
the State, your long indiJOference would have made them appear. It 
is dear, then, tbere are none — you are the last and the only refuge, 
and in your decision hes the fate of this empire, and the saving of 
your own souls. If you have been heedless while we lived in 
apparent i^epose, you cannot be so when these gigantic crimes are 
pei^e^rated* If these crimes have not urged you to thought or to 

* The Cabinet Ck)uiicil is unknown to the British law. The Monarch can 
act only on and with the advice of the Privy Council appointed to supply the 
absence of authority in the Crown while Parliament does not sit. 
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condemnation, disaster surely and retribution will ronse you fron» 
your slumbers. Now to events and to retributibn te added n 
human yoice calling upon you to awaken and to savB. See> then, 
with what fearful rapidity warnings are gathering around ybti, — may 
God grant for you and for us that they be not destined to testify 
against you when the hour of reckoning shall have come. 

Having discharged this solemn duty, I' wonld desire to trespass yet 
a little longer on your indulgence in order to present to rott some 
considerations connected with the interests of the Church, as- a 
body. 

It has been the character of all the Churches that separated them- 
selves from the stock of Rome to fix attention too exclusively upon 
mere points of dogma, and consequently, to induce neglettft" or dis- 
regard of the general character of the acts of the people and ife 
Government ; and in this manner they have ceased to act in direct- 
ing, controlling, or restraining the march of pubKc events, through 
which, more especially, the character and mind, of nations are 
formed. 

The Church of Rome, upon the other hand, retains tMs vast ad- 
vantage in utility and influence over the whole of the Reformed 
Churches, that it never did divide or yield its juriddictibn over evet^ 
part of morals and of' human conduct-^made no surrender of its 
rights of counsel and reproof, and neither gave nor suffered to be 
torn away the power and obligation to give or to withhold the sanc- 
tion of religion to the deeds of a nation, as well as to the private 
acts of men. The authority it derived from curbing the passions of 
sovereigns and of nations, it turned to establish a despotism of its 
own, and when men broke away ftrom this Church, they confounded 
the source with the abuse of its power. Before the Reformation 
the Church of Rome had endeavoured to separate the English 
Church from the State, dreading its independence and resistance to 
the Papal See — the Puritans seeing at that time ih the connection of 
Church and State, no control of worl^iness by the dictates and 
teachings of religion, but the misuse of religion 'to sefve the purposes 
of worldly ambition, denounced that connection, and asserted the 
dogma that the Church had nothing to do with poHtics. In these 
times, the Church of England, breathing a different spirit, repudiated 
the social aberrations of Puritanism, after they had triumphed' over 
the spiritual, despotism of Rome. Of the Churches severed from this 
original stock, the Church of Bbgland alone imposed upon itself 
the duty, and preserved the functions connected with a Teacher and 
a Censor of the morals of the State. The Church of England is 
l;he only Reformed Church which is a. constituent part of the 
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Government j*^ but soon fallowing in that downwaril course of the* 
natibn which they had for a while retarded and resisted, they, too, 
eame to share in the corruption against which they had struggled, 
sunk beneath the sway of forms, narrowing to dogmas the field of 
their f^bttght' slIhI ctffe,. and finally abandohed the high function of- 
teaching nations how to live. From the performiBince of this func- 
tion, the Church' of England could be dispensed by no authority, by 
no law, by no encroachment of any othet portion of the- State — - 
fi^om this station it ha^s ndt bieen :ford^d, but has^ itself voluiitarily or 
unconsciously withdrawn. Ho'^ wonderful that it should not be seew 
that such an extensive dereliction of its tehgious and official duty ib 
an entire abandonment of its hold upon existence as a Gfmrch of Enff-> 
land. What energy, what infiiience can afterwards remain in its other 
noinistrations with such a weight upon it» conscience an4 its charac-' 
ter, of unpreventied evil, and unreproved -transgressions ? With 
what impaired authority and confidelic^ must not its Minifiters 
proceed to speak of morality in private life,, who, placed in Senates 
and Basilica for the highest purpbses and ex&mples, have so fav 
yielded to the worldliness of a mean age, as on occaisions of great 
public crimes, not only to decline the denundatioii, but even ta 
consider themselves precluded from the right of judgment ? 

Thedhurch cannot abandon its duty to' the State without becoming 
obnoxious to the most bitter reproach from those who dxssent-^'Pre* 
lates do indeed sit in the House of Lords for the puUie good— but 
if they themselves say that they ai!e restrained from taking part in; 
what concerns all — then must they appear to sit there as representing 
the interests of a body, coiporate interests of a religious kind, and 
consequently to the injury and exclusion of the odier religious 
bodies 'into which the State is divided* Yet this political abstinence 
is put forward by the CJhurch with the view of spftening asperities^ 
whilst it is obvious that it can only have . the effect of aggravAting 
and of justifying discontent. ' ^ . . 

Had the Bench of Bishops responded tor the dying appeal of the? 
Earl of Chatham — had they raised their voiee against the injustice 
peypefcrated against t>ur fellow-citizehs in Ameiica, what would havei 
been thfe position of the Churchy what the position of England ? I 
refer to one otit of 'ionumerable instanced' of opp6rtunities iveglected 
by the. Church to make for itself a great, a powerJPdl and beneficial^ 
positioh in tie eyes of tnen. In that instance, fbr the last time ^a^asi 
an appeal made to the' Church in a matter of justice, and then w'eie- 
British thoughts for the last time uttered in a British Senate. 
At the dark close of ihe EasterU Empite when'the dereliction of 

* The Bvangelical Church of Prussia is a ipere instrument of despotism iok 
the Crovernment*8 hands within, and of deception without. 
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Uif duty-by aChusc|if o^ce that of Cbn/st^. had. plunged the .peopfe 
into wickedness aad brought the State into danger,, the ipeasuce of 
irickedness and dimger was £lled up by the ascitic aidbitiou of 
that Church to direct the iaffiaiins of the State whi^ it had jrninecL 
And this ifr a symptom of decay which has presented itself^in every 
dedihing State ai^d m. ewoty pieri^hing Faith—rA. syaaxptoni. which 
these latter years have develpped in, our own Undv, 3oiis of tbe- 
Chnrch, prereminemt for lalevit and for learniiikg, have arisen as a new 
sect dainung for the Cbuisch authovit^ over the St^te> while 
repudiating the duty of c,ensorsbip 0¥er the acts of the State which, 
the Church; of Bonjie exeircised — whiah the Church of England 
preserved^ In matters of dogma going beyond what the Church, 
deems necessary for sal^ation-^in matters of fo^nx^ orestoiiog tliose 
bonds of paiMil practice from which it has been emancipated This 
new sect then presents the ascetism of Puritanism without its free- 
dom,' and the despotism of Rome« without its intelligence. . Wh& 
the increasing aberrations of the times eall for higher qualities and 
nobler charActer6 in. the Church whose duty it is to comtipl them — 
the Church eirinces in the change^ it is undergoing characters no 
less alarming than aire the deeds which have stan^ped upon the Go* 
vernment the diaracter of crime — upon, the people that of in£Efctua^ 
tion. When these new leaders have be^ appealed to^ to 'examine 
and to denounce these crimes^, they have repliedt '' If cijumes are 
committed and if danger threatens it is but just setribution for 
the wickedness of the times ; but with these things Religion has 
nothing to do." Hitherto theiserv^ts of the Altar had su£Gered us 
to err, but they now teaeh error. . Nay» they now teach men that to.be- 
religious, they must cease to be dutifid. Those whom they have 
neglected to make citizens^ they now teaeh to oease to be citizens, 
in order that they may become Christians !^ 

I have said in the first part of this letter that copaplication of 
affairs, that is, confusion of mind, destroys citizenship-^if so it de*- 
stroys Faith — Religious and political duties have been ne^cted 
before affairs could be confused — ^then follow errors — wrongs^ 
losses — injuries and erimes — ^crim^ sufferedfirst, then perpetrated — 
next comes heedlessness respecting transgression — coldness of idl 
the affections.-— Churchmen seeisg these things^ unable^ howevei^ ta 
trace them to their source and thereby correct them "through the 
judgments of .men, turn away in disgust saying> We will have nothing 
to do with the. affiurs of this Worlds we are the Citizens of another. 
Then does sacrifice becomes easier than obedience, and the collar 
o£ ceremonies is substituted for the yoke of duty --they take refuge 
in words and forms and superstitious observances, from the evidence 
of the corruption of the flock that they and their predecessors have 
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tapght amiss, > W]»en ifou^po^nt ouito tibem that theur faUh does 
not'oore and that the • tree Miioee^ Rot hriag forth good fruit, they 
take xeftige in 'their own individual sende of ooCkscientious discharge 
of'that^which they mistake for. thdir duty-^Was that sense less 
atrong^in the hreaat of the tuquisitor of 8pfl»i&7 Is thibt sense less 
atrong in tbeaitiotfediate agenta of political crimes ? 

Itia when the head becomes sick that the heart faints — whei^ 
the eye has lost its sight, that tl^ motal feeiiiigs d«oay. When 
a nation is in?olved in eomplicaticms which it cannot unravel, the 
mist is within the eye, and not before it. Not unravelling, wrong 
is committed — it is adopted because not understood, and justified 
because committed. When a nation is brought to be so ignorant as 
to sin without an intention, then is the value of conscientiousness 
totally destroyed — then may men l)e conscientious, yet sinful, and 
the instinct of conscience comes to be the defence of transgression. 

The first fall was the knowledge of good and evil, the second 
fall is the loss of the power of discriminating between them. Each 
individual is degraded by every evil act which the community 
commits. The state sinks altogether, not one just man remaining 
to testify and accuse. Thus^ the two or three men, who, when 
a nation is heedless or factious, come to decide upon its corporate 
acts, in respect to other nations, have in themselves the power of 
changing the character of each individual, and of destroying a 
people silently and stealthily — not so much by the mismanagement 
of their affairs, as by the degradation of their hearts.* 

What then might not be effected by a man pre-eminent in intel- 
lectual powers* and dignified by authoritative station — could such a 
man be found to grapple with, and to subdue the power of dark- 
ness ? Then would authority be converted into an instrument for 
the people's good, and the faculties of a man be destined for a 
nation's safety. 

The external relations qf the empire are matters now, from the* 
examination of which no conscientious citizen can escape. Security 
has vanished ; blood is shed and shedding ; the hired assassins we- 
have sent forth, have perished by assassin hands. A gulph i» be« 
fore our steps ; it is a question between, right and wrong ; betweeni 
crime and justice ; between life and death. 

* Sir R. Peel said, " We must punish on the Affghans the violation of the 
laws of war;" and every ^an in England. justified to bis conscience, crime. 
Had Sir R. Peel said, *^ We have been guilty of an awful crime, from which 
we must cleanse our hands, and purify our souls;*' every man in England 
would have re-echoed his words, and received their impression. The last, 
would have been the words spoken by Sir R. Peel had the Church performed 
its duty, and taught men to be just ; and then the nation would have been saved 
from dangers without, as well as from guilt within, and by one just sentence 
would the fortunes of Ihe world have been reversed. 
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Is the Chnrch to stand by at the altar, at otiee spectator an^T 
sacrifice ? Has it no eye to penetrate tbe mystery of events, and tcy 
dispel the gloom of the eoming night ? Has it no tongue to utter 
troths which might breathe life again into a perishing empire T 
Has it no dignitary whose powers and patriotism may stiraggle 
while it is yet day, and if he fail and we perii^h, leave still upon 
the name of England one ray, amid the ckrkness of her decline — 
ooe son who had-performied his duly ? / 

With the highest respect, I have the'honbiir to remain. 

Your Lordship's 

«' • ' . . 

Faithful and ohediep^ servant, 
(Signed} 

. DAVID URQUHART. 



P. S. In Rome the Executive had not the right of peace and war,, 
and it was a religious body that was charged with this office, drew 
up the statement of the case (petitio rerum,) addressed it to the 
Foreign State, decided, on the reply, and if necesssry proclaimed 
the war on the frontiers of the enemy, and announced the solemn 
event of recourse to arms by setting wide the gates of the Temple of 
Janus. 

In Turkey it is not. the Sultan or the Divan that decides on. peace 
and war, but the college of the Ulima. — In the year 1836 the Church 
of Persia assembled to consider, the country^s prgspects, and decid- 
ing that in the gradual advance of Russia or of England their 
independence must vanish, they considered from which of these 
they had least to dread and most to hope— they determined that 
England was juster than Russia, respected more the faith and rights 
of nations, and they resolved that it was the interest of Persia to 
seek even the supremacy of England; and they anathematized. who- 
ever should lend himself to Russia's designs. 

Alas ! they knew not that England was but Russia's instrument I 

Alas !. that to Christian men must be quoted in reproof, the care 
taken by Pagan and Mussulman churches for the public weal, and 
the controul they exercised over the passions of men. 



It I i.h> i. .  



KNCi^oayRE. 



THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 



To THE Editor of the Morning Herald.* 

Torg^ay.Feb. 19 th, 1842- . 
SiR»-*^Tfae leeent intriligciace from. Central ABia» aud the sense 
of umvereal sofrow^ indignatiQn^ and alarm which has heen evinced 
in this land, and the vehement reproach poured forth from India , 
as £rom Eng^d, upon l^e administratk>n that planned and executed 
the invasion of Affghanistan, tnduce me to recall to your attention 
a few facts of the past. ^ 

At the close of i8d8». was not the intelligence, of the invasion of 
Gentnd Asia received with the loudest commendation by all parties 
in this country ? Was it not comm:ended by the Indian press? 
Was there a single word said in the House of Commons in reproof 
of it? Was there one question respecting it, or one remark made 
on the strange position in which the country found itself, of being 
involved in a war by an authority, acting under the Government, 
without the opportunity of receiving previous knowledge, or pro- 
nouncing a previous opinion — without .being consulted, without 
being informed^ and without any 9p^cial communication upon the 
subject, even after the war had been declared ? Further, wa& not 
this war without provocation on the part of the state attacked — with- 
out national sympathies and animosities roused to excuse, or account 
for it? Consequently, notwithstanding the assumption by th^ 
Gkyvemment. of the right of declaring war without the knowledge of 
the nation, and without the fonns and usages of civilised people--- 
notwithstanding that that war was unjust, the nation .gave to it 
its unanimous assent in caln^ess and deliberation. What right has 
the nation now to complain ? With what face can those who have 
applauded and approved now censure and condemn that which 
could have been executed only by their concurrence, and designed 
only in the certainty of their applause ? They, not the Ministers, 
are responsible fcNt the act, — ras they, not the Ministers, will bear 
its penalty. 

Thus is the late Ministry frcted from all responsibility resulting 
from the acts of England in Central Asia — thus does any man 
charging that Govemmcivt with responsibility for these acts condemn 

* " We insert Mr. tTrquharfs letter without adopting all hi« opinions ; hit 
elaborate and remarkable Transitions in Central Asia from 1634 to 1839^ 
published two years ago, gire him a right to ba heard vu recent occurreaces^'* 
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himself for imbecility. The fall consent of the nation has been 
given, not by silence only, but by acclamation — given through its 
constituted representatives— given in the epontaneous expression of 
its opinions — given against every circumstance calculated to awake 
suspicion, and given without an instant's hesitation, or a shadow of 
inquiry. 

It is now, however, asserted that the Duke of Wellington, that 
the Marquis of Wellesley, that Lord Ellenborough, that Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Alexander Barnes^ Bm John M'^^eill, 
Sir Henry Willock, &c., that, in ^ct, all the men having weight 
and authority by professional character or local knowledge, were 
averse to this measure, and that some of ihem. even protestedmgaiost 
it. What is this measure? War! war, England being the ag- 
gressor ; the most momei^ous act that a Government can perform 
— the most important responsibility that a nation can :inciir ; and 
for what purpose ? Those who protested against such a measure 
protested against the blackest of crimes and the most monstrous of 
infatuations. Their protest is unheeded ; they sit down ia. silence. 
This policy proceeds under the assumption of their concuirencey 
and after two years, when disasters hare overtaken it, when one of 
those men himself has fallen a sacrifice in the prosecution of those 
very measures — then is Has nation told that this war was protested 
against; then is it informed that all the authorities  in whom it 
could rely had denounced that war as inexpedient and unjust. 

But these men were some of them responsible agents-^^they were 
members of Parliament. They now seek to excuse themselves by 
saying that they objected to the war, and were opposed to it. . If 
they did object they are doubly responsible ; and if the late Oo> 
vemment carried out its objects in spite of their objection^- they, 
liolding their tongues, are but doubly, responsible for that Gavem- 
ment's acts. The Duke of Wellington ofageoted to thw war ! It 
was because the Duke of Wellington supported the kite Government 
that the war was undertaken ; and the war, commenced agaimt his 
protest hy the Ministry he had ptot^tcdy will be carried (m qj/t'er he 
hoe avowed his oppoeitum hy the Miniairy x>f which he ii ihe head. 

The late Minister for Foreign Affiurs, in the invasion of Affghan- 
istan, must have had the same object as in the rupture with Persia ; 
it was either to oppose or to facilitate the progress of Rtiseia» that 
these important decisions were taken. Restdts show that in both 
Russia's ends were served, and the documents pres^ted tOiParM*^* 
ment show that that was the object he had in view. Not under* 
standing this object, how could the statesmen of England resist the 
design ? That was done which they did not even dare to conceive. 
Whether then they resisted or they concurred, they were merely 
the instruments of a design and a purpose which was above their 
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Those who are now meiiitioned as haying protested against the 
recent policy of England in Asia saw this much ; they saw that it 
was absurd t« take the proposed means to arrive at the end that 
wto assiumed to be desired ; they saw that by marching from India 
tow«rds. Russia. was not the way to protect India or to resist 
Russia; they saw that to attack independent states was to convert 
the fnends of Engknd into the allies of Russia ; they saw that the 
setting up of a pretender over an unwiUing people was not the way 
to gain friendly neighbours ; they saw that by extending the 
frontiers of India a thousand miles, security and compactness were 
not to b,e given to frontiers already extended ; but they did not see 
that these operations were masks to cover objects unavowed ; they 
did not see that the frontiers of India were to be weakened ; that 
nations were to be made to af^eal to Russia against England ; that, 
to Russia was. to be spared the distance that separated her from India. 
Yet these intentions and' objects . are plainly deducible from the 
events, while at the same time there is in the documents presented • 
to Parliament proof .that these were the ends for which this expe- 
dition was designed. The failures that .have occurred will not 
teaeh those who before could not see that the motives assigned for 
this policy were not the real intentions of the actors ; and as the 
leaders of the conservative party were unable to resist Lord Palmer- 
ston's policy, because . they could not understand the intention, so 
now, firom the same reason, will they continue to be themselves the 
responsible agents of his design^ 

Now let UB endeavour to measure the mind of the man who, a 
member of the British Cabinet, planned this invasion of Central 
Aaia. India is already crippled in resources, with an enormous 
extent of open and undefined frontiers, with a multitude of doubtful 
£riends surrounding our possessions, — lie moves that Government 
to undertake a war in an unknown region— not to meet any Indian 
difficulty, or any Asiatic foe, but to tell upon a European Govern- 
ment with which England was in intimate relations. The evident, 
expense of tens of milhons sterling is before their eyes, against 
them the opinions of all the leading authorities are arrayed ; his 
party pos^ssingin the House of Commons barely a majority. Ir^ 
Jaee of all these difficulties his design is planned and executed. 
The mg^ authorities that dissent, close their Jips — the Governor^ 
General of IncUa assumes the responsibiUty— the Indian Government 
rusl^ vdXo the scheme — the British nation universally applaud;^ 
and it m from the very iqouth of his opponents that he brings 
forth the justification of his acts. This man^ then, must be different 
firom the oth^r meju c^led. Btate8nji»en in England. 
, }n tl}0 first po^iftipn of an exposition of this question^ publi&hed 
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two years ago, t have pointed otit the source of this policy ; proVed 
il upon the evideirce of diplomatic documents ; prognosticated the 
disasters that would result from thi& triumph^ at that time the 
subject of univesaal^ jnbJIatifm ; and announced that England would 
tmair be seen in Persia led back by the hand of Russia. These two 
results have now been coirjointly realised — namely, the eomnaeBoe* 
inent of our disasters in Affghanistati, and the commendation -by 
Sir Robert Peel of Russia, for having assisted us to regain our 
relations with Persia, — these prognostications depending upon the 
acctiracy of the explanations given of conduct which, to this nation 
was unintelligible, I have now a right to appeal to* in confirmation 
of the accuracy of the grxmnds upon which I judged. 

The articles that have now appeaned in the public press upon this 
subject express the strongest indignation, bdt they all reduce them- 
selves to this — this is an unfortunate business ; those who com- 
menced it are very much to blame ; it is very dangerous to go on j 
• it is impossible to go back — and there the matter «nds. Two years 
ago I told you that your fortunes were fixed in A%haniErtan, &om 
which there was no retreat j without an effort which is beyond your 
moral or intellectual reach. You who are the instructors of publN? 
opinion, ought it not to have been your part- then to have antici- 
pated what now has been Tealised, and then to have given to the 
lirorld the authoritative denunciation of the conduct of the iate 
Government which you now refer to, in* justification of your owA 
party — a justification which is the gravest- charge that ever wad 
brought against public men— namely, their submission to a policy 
dishonest, cruel, bloody, and contemptible, not because they were 
misled, but because, seeing it was base and bad, they tamely sub- 
mitted and held their tongues. What is now the intelligenee of 
this nation ? All commending at one moment, all disapproving at 
the next ; one day pouring forth thousands of articles commending 
a certain treaty, and six months afterwards all equally conoiirrent in 
reprobation of it ; now applauding submission to injustice because of 
tfbeir love of peace, and now commending an unjust war because it 
was a display of energy ! Must not such a state choose blind leHderis ? 
There* is but one door of escape — it is that door wMch every liuin 
in his private circumstances, when in doubt or difficulty, opens to 
himself, and that is an investigation into his affairs. You know 
not where you are, what may be done, or what is to be feared nntfl 
you understand what you have been about. Is this country aware 
that in every other land public affairs are inquired into by the legis- 
lative body, if there is one, or understood by the master if there is 
a Monarch ? Here has England during fourti^eh ye&rs been 'involving 
itself in the most ' wonderful web of 4i)plOmatic ibtrtcia^y ; brihgitig 
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to "bear npon iht events of the world more diplomatic power and 
action than previously the whole history of mankind exhibrts ; the 
nation itself being wholfy ignorant and indifferent to such matters 
— indifferent until it is involved in the support of crime by the ne* 
cessity of covering imbecility. Disasters now overwhelm you ; 
dangers apparent to the simplest eyes glare you in the face. Will 
you not then cease aQ thought of judgment or of action until you 
do that which is requisite for all acts not injurious, and all judg- 
ments not crimind ? Demand inquiry, insist upon the fullest, la^M 
laborious investigation of the transactions of the ForeigiwrfBce. And 
if you find, as you may, that there has been more' than imbecility ; 
that there has been talent and knowledge at work, there is an easy 
remedy within your hands at once for restoring the moral tone of 
this land, and for regaining her position among nations. If you 
find that one or more men have been cximinal", you have it in your 
power by the' pujttishment of these to save yourselves from being 
partners in th^ir guilt- and victims of their crime. Then will- you 
be extiicated fi'om your dilemma in Affghanistan, in Persia, in 
China, in the United States ; then can you be again the friend and 
ally of France ; then will the Ottoman Ebapire revive, and Austria 
be brought to Jour side ; and then, above all, will^ the victims of* 
Bussia learn that the British Empire has ceased to be an instru- 
nflent in her hands for the destruction of the firiends of England, 
of right, and of humanity. Regain what you have lost ; that 
you never can, but ruin and destruction may thus even yet be 
averted. ; : 

The present Oovernment account for the present position of 
affairs by referring it to Lord Palmerston's antipathy to Russia, 
and not one of these men locfks bAck to the year 1829, when Lord 
Palmerstoi^then in oppositiori, urged the Government to support 
Bussia against Turkey, and avoWed that he had himself in 1828 
led the English Government to justify Russia in her assault upon 
Persia. In 1831 he comes into office, and instantly declares 
himself the -veheiftent foe of that power to. w^ch,bis .se^pnce^ Vd 
hitherto been so undisguisedly devoted. .Thi]3 i^as. it that .^e wj|s, 
enabled to sacrifice to her Poland. This ma^ is worn down to the 
the end of October 1838, when having served as the pretext for the 
invasion of Central Asia it is thrown aside. Then avowedly joining 
Russia, and accepting a treaty publicly sent from St. Petersburg, 
by thit' act,«'Wiby his apparent e^mffe/ He <br^ks the bon^Id ttat 
uAitenfr^to Pmnfcte, and establlaihes the stipreinadjr 6f'RussiA rtt 'once 
oter thbfe two grdat empires hittei^te united in' interests antf Vill to 
oppose hfer. NoW tbe'tJoVefnnientwhb succeed to' 'Wiii,^ justify 
by that Hst'jict ihe necessity's/ their c(m1^nuinff%fi pbHcy ik 
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** There was a time," say they> "when Lord Palmerston appeared to 
*' be hostile to Russia; when it was a pleasure to him to hear anything 
" said against her in the House of Commons^ when he provoked his 
** friends even to do so. But then he, subsequently changed. He — 
" not we — have bonnd England to Russia." 

His acts were in opposition to each other at different times, and 
at the f aipe time in different places^ and this his successors explain 
by saying that he had changed ! Their own difficulties might 
haye shown them, as the very necessity of giving an excuse proves, 
that they found it no easy matter to change from one line of foreign 
policy to another. Lord Palmerston has never changed from his 
first important act in 1828 down to 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel's compliments to Russia are represented as au 
adroit cajolery — Lord Aberdeen's expressions to France are repre- 
sented as putting a fair face on wh^t at the moment was inevitable, 
but which may afterwards be changed. They justify their smiling 
falsely upon Russia by the fear in which they stand for France, 
and they justify their benignant incliiHitions to France, by the 
alarm in which they are placed with respect to the United States* 
Advantage will in like manner be taken of any unjust intentions or 
disposition of the United States to g^u for her diplomatists an equal 
triumph in having an opportunity of commendiug them while 
making surrender to them of British rights, and their fiienda 
will justify this again by the state of danger in which we are placed 
in our relations with Russia and with Fra^ce^ f he late Minister has 
taken care to lead nations into injustice, while at the same time lie 
exasperated them against England by injurious epithets. His suc- 
cessors will confirm that hatred, by conyertiiig the hopes to which 
their accession to power had given rise, into contempt for men who, 
even in perpetrating evil, have, no intention of their own. 

I remain^ Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

D.URQUHART. 

* P.S. — I subjoin, if you can give space for them, a few extracts 
firom an Analysis of the Diplomatic Documents which has been in 
print now more than two years. 

Extracts from " Transactions in Central Asia from 

1834 TO 1839."— Longman and Co. 

« England, unless by a complete revisionof the pji^t, a:i|d by an 
entire repudiation of the acts committed falsely in hear name, is 
fixei in Afghanistan until driveni^Jrom it. by dtfaat. We hi^ve 
occupied tl^ere a position ^hence Tf e c;^not. jj^treat— -beypnd wl4ch 
we pannot advance — where we cannpt fix ourselves on the aoil— :- 
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where our connections with India are difficult, dangerous, and 
exhausting — and where every day of our sojourn will augment dis- 
satisfaction, increase the number, and strengthen the hostility of 
foes." 

* * * * ^ ^ 4ft 

**Thu8 does this invasion unite AfFghanistan and Persia against 
England, does it tend to the union of Dost Mahommed and Kamran 
Shah. Thus dojcs it tend to the union of Shah Kamran with Dost 
Mahoiiimed on one side, and the Shah of Persia on the other* 
Thus does it tend to the union of these with the only maritime 
prince of Asia, the Imaum of Muscat, whom we have taken care to 
insult and to injure, and who no more than any other Asiatic po- 
tentate can view our expeditionary movements without alarm. The 
whole spirit of Central Asia is thus raised against us. The local 
antipathies, the religious animosities, the family feuds that draw 
lines of such strong demarcation across that region, paralysing its 
own power of action, and' rendering it impervious hitherto to all 
the bootless efforts of our enemy, are softened down by our act, 
and over all the fear of Great Britain casts a common shade, and 
supplies a common motive for union among themselves and for 
alliance with our foe*" 

******* 

" But the effect of this robber invasion is not confined even to 
the wide area of our operations. It traverses the Paropamisus, it 
crosses the Taurus, it penetrates beyond the Himalaya, and spreads 
over the wildernesses of Bootan and Thibet. Bokhara, Khiva, 
Kokan, and Samarcand, resound with indignant denunciation of 
British aggression, and- to England are transferred that hatred and 
those epithets which hitherto had been reserved for Muscovy.*' 
* * * * . * * * 

" It is in this midnight of your intoxication, that I declare to 
you an awakening of bitterness— it is at this spring tide of your 
joy, that I tell you that an ebb of troubles is at hand, a voice of 
warning and of sorrow I raise, although it be alone ; and if its 
sounds cannot disturb your slumber, and if its sense cannot pierce 
your breasts, its tone will be preserved, and will sink upon your 
spirits when they are softened by misfortune." 



THE END. 



G. NORMAN, PRINTER, MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN* 
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